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I  SPAIN. 
CANARY  ISLANDS. 

By  Consul  Homer  Brett,  Teneriffe,  January  30. 

Geograpliically  the  Canp.iy  Islands  are  part  of  Africa,  but  v/itli 
nearly  500,000  white  inhabitants  of  Iberian  origin,  they  are  not  only 
politically  a  part  of  Spain,  but  are  Spanish  in  language,  customs, 
and  state  of  civilization.  The  principal  industry  is  agTiculture, 
largely  specialized  in  the  growing  of  fruits  and  vvinter  vegetables  for 
the  European  market;  second  in  importance  is  the  coaling  and  su])ply- 
ing  of  vessels,  while  the  business  of  catering  to  the  needs  of  thousands 
of  tourists  and  health  seekers  from  northern  Europe  who  annually 
come  to  enjoy  the  scenery  and  the  mild  winter  climate  ranks  third 
among  the  sources  of  income.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  labor  is  abun- 
dant, cheap,  and  fairly  good,  manufacturing  has  been  little  devel- 
oped, perhaps  because  all  coal  must  be  imported  and  water  powers 
are  few  and  inconsiderable. 
General  Conditions  During  Last  Year. 

A  discussion  of  the  trade  of  the  Province  for  101-1  naturally  di- 
vides itself  into  two  distinct  parts,  for  few  neutral  regions  of  the 
world  have  been  more  affected  by  the  European  war  than  have  these 
islands.  During  the  first  months  of  the  year  the  wave  of  prosperity, 
that  had  been  growing  for  several  years  continued  to  increase  in  vol- 
ume. Newly  developed  water  supplies  made  possible  the  cultivation 
of  increased  areas;  the  United  Kingdom  was  eager  for  all  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  the  Canaries  could  supply ;  the  newer  markets  in 
Germany,  France,  and  northern  Italy  sent  increased  orders ;  the  many 
hotels  were  filled  with  guests;  and  steam  vessels  in  increasing  num- 
bers and  tonnage  called  at  Teneritfe  and  Las  Palmas  for  coal  and 
supplies. 
Effect  of  War  on  Shipping. 

In  June  and  July,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  home-grown  fruit  in 
European  markets,' the  price  of  bananas  fell  to  a  low  level  and  there 
was  a  perceptible  slackening  in  commercial  activity;  but  with  the 
outbreak  of  war  not  only  were  all  sources  of  income  suddenly  cut 
off  but  for  a  time  the  population  appeared  to  be  threatened  with 
immediate  hunger.  After  the  first  rush  of  vessels  of  the  warring 
nations  to  the  shelter  of  these  neutral  ports,  there  Avas  a  period  when 
few  steamers  called— for  the  first  time  in  40  years  an  entire  24  hours 
elapsed  in  which  no  vessel  entered  the  port  of  Las  Palmas.  The 
mail  steamers  from  England  to  South  Africa  jiassed  without  making 
their  usual  stop  here,  "and  thousands  of  dock  laborers  found  them- 
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selves  suddenly  without  employment.  Steamers  that  had  loaded 
perishable  cari^'oes  discharged  them  onto  the  mole  again  and  fruit 
exporters,  availing  themselves  of  the  Avar  clauses,  threw  up  their 
contracts  with  planters,  so  that  bananas  that  had  been  worth  90 
cents  per  bunch  in  the  fields  were  soon  being  hawked  about  the  streets 
at  one-fifth  of  the  price. 

Employers  of  iahor  hi  id  off  every  possible  hand.  Believing  that 
coal  would  not  be  shipped  from  Great  Britain,  the  local  companies 
refused  to  sell.  The  banks  suspended  foreign  operations  entirely, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  remit  or  obtain  funds  and,  worst  of  all, 
every  country  in  Europe  prohibited  the  exportation  of  foodstufis. 
Supplies  of  Foodstuffs  at  the  Breaking  Out  of  Hostilities — Unemployment. 

The  provincial  authorities  ordered  that  all  wholesale  dealers 
report  the  amoiuit  of  provisions  on  hand,  and  the  resulting  statement 
showed  that  the  supply  was  sufficient  only  for  three  weeks,  where- 
uj^on  some  dealers  immediately  advanced  prices,  but  such  actions 
were  sharply  repressed  by  the  government.  Conditions  gradually 
improved.  ScA'eral  German  steamers  remaining  in  port  were  laden 
with  grain  which,  being  sold  locally,  relieved  pressing  necessities, 
and,  as  arrangements  for  war-risk  insurance  Avere  made,  first  British 
and  then  Frencli  vessels  began  to  move.  Shipments  of  fiour  were 
received  from  New  York,  and  later  the  embargo  on  food  exports 
was  removed  by  Great  Britain. 

The  government  began  road  repairing  and  some  private  con- 
struction work  was  hurried  forward  so  as,  in  a  measure,  to  relieve 
unempk^yment.  By  the  close  of  the  year  things  were  dednitely 
on  a  war  basis.  Work  is  scarce:  higher  freiglits  and  insurance  and 
small  demand  strip  the  profit  from  fruit  exporting;  few  vessels  call 
for  coal;  the  tourist  hotels  are  empty;  every  necessity  of  life  has 
!\dvanced  in  price,  and  commerce  is  confined  to  dealing  in  staples 
in  the  smallest  possible  quantities.  The  business  community  has 
withstood  the  shock  well  and  there  have  been  no  failures  of  conse- 
([uence. 

Imports  practically  ceased  while  some  retail  trade,  of  course,  went 
on,  with  the  result  tliat  the  overstocked  condition  formerly  existing 
in  the  market  has  Jjeen  entirely  relieved.  All  warehouses  are  empty 
or  nearly  so,  and  Avith  the  first  sign  of  peace  or  of  betterment  in  the 
fruit  business  buying  on  a  liberal  scale  Avill  begin. 
Social  Conditions. 

The  Canaries  liaAe  tAvo  cities,  Tenerift'e  and  Las  Palmas,  each  Avith 
a  population  of  about  70,000.  Both  formerly  suffered  from  scarcitj^ 
of  Avater,  but  in  Teneriffe  this  has  been  remedied  entirely,  and,  besides, 
many  modern  residences  have  been  constructed.  The  housing  of  the 
poorer  classes  leaves  mucli  to  be  desired.  The  National  Government 
has  enacted  a  law  to  promote  the  building  of  cheap  dwellings,  but 
further  than  ajipointing  a  board  of  local  officials,  nothing  has  been 
done. 

The  birth  rate  is  high,  and  the  population,  Avhich  has  been  increas- 
ing, is  noAV  probably  as  great  as  the  islands  can  support  Avithout 
manufacturing  indu.stries  or  greater  Avorks  for  the  conservation  of 
Avater. 

In  the  towns  and  cities  there  are  moving-picture  siiows  and  cheap 
theaters  that  run  all  the  year  round,  and  each  citA'  has  a  municipal 
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theater  Avliere  at  least  one  series  of  operatic  performances  is  gi^'en 
each  3^ear.  During  1914  bodies  of  boy  scouts  were  organized  and  have 
succeeded  beyond  all  expectations.  The  game  of  Soccer  football  has 
recentl}^  become  popnlar,  and  the  rising  generation  seems  to  take  little 
interest  in  bullfighting. 

Wages  of  Skilled  Workers  and  Farm  Hands. 

In  the  first  half  of  1914  the  tendency  to  increase  wages  continued, 
but  it  has  been  abruptly  terminated  by  the  war.  Landowners  reluct- 
antly recognized  that  crops  rich  enough  to  support  a  valuation  of 
$5,000  per  acre  on  land  ought  to  pay  more  than  20  cents  per  day  to  the 
hands  that  cultivated  them,  but  since  hostilities  began  the  value  of 
fruit  shipments  is  often  insufficient  to  pay  packing,  freight,  and  insur- 
ance. Carpenters,  masons,  stonecutters,  and  coal  handlers  receive  55 
to  95  cents  per  day ;  shoemakers  50  to  GO  cents,  and  other  skilled  work- 
ers 40  to  80  cents ;  seamstresses  earn  30  to  50  cents,  and  farm  laborers 
22  to  30  cents  for  women  and  35  to  42  cents  for  men,  all  rates  not 
including  food.  Household  servants  are  paid  $3.50  to  $7  per  month 
Avitli  food  and  lodging,  and  are  difficult  to  secure,  as  women  prefer 
work  in  factories  or  fields. 
Increased  Prices  of  Foodstuffs. 

The  staple  foods  are:  Gofio,  a  parched  compound  of  maize  and 
wheat  flour,  fish  both  salted  and  fresh,  and  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  the  countr3\  Gofio  has  increased  in  price  80  per  cent  since  August 
1,  fish  is  cheap  or  dear  according  to  the  weather  at  sea,  meat  is  becom- 
ing unobtainable,  and  even  vegetables  are  more  costly  than  they  were 
a  few  months  ago.  The  cost  of  living  is  considered  much  greater 
than  it  need  be,  the  two  principal  reasons  being  small-scale  market- 
ing and  uneven  taxation.  Produce  is  never  brought  to  market  liy 
cart  or  wagon  load,  but  only  in  such  quantities  as  a  woman  can  carry 
on  her  head  for  the  6  or  8  miles  necessary;  and  milk  is  delivered 
either  in  the  same  manner  or  by  driving  flocks  of  goats  from  door  to 
door  to  be  milked. 

In  October  last  the  prices  of  the  principal  necessities  were  as  fol- 
lows in  cents  (United  States  currency)  per  pound:  AVheat  bread  0, 
corn  bread  4,  gofio  5,  beef  2G,  mutton  25,  pork  22,  bacon  25,  codfish 
20,  fresh  fish  10  to  15,  salt  fish  4,  rice  G,  chick  peas  12,  potatoes  2, 
beans  8,  peas  G,  sugar  13,  coffee  35  to  45 ;  in  cents  per  quart,  common 
wine  4  to  8,  kerosene  9,  milk  12,  olive  oil  14  to  15 ;  eggs  were  3G  to 
54  cents  per  dozen.  Since  then  everything  except  sugar  has  ad- 
vanced. With  less  employment  and  doubled  living  costs  the  laborers 
of  the  islands  are  facing  desperate  condition,  and  if  they  can  find 
any  place  to  go  man}-  will  doubtless  leave  the  country. 
Emigration  Principally  to  Cuba. 

Although  local  newspapers  frequently  publish  articles  about  the 
large  emigration  from  the  islands,  there  is,  under  normal  conditions, 
only  a  highly  desirable  free  flow  of  labor.  It  is  estimated  that  no 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  people  have  been,  at  one  time  or  another, 
in  Cuba  or  Argentina.  Since  the  war  began  agriculture  has  been 
languishing  here  and  flourishing  in  Cuba,  with  "the  result  that  the 
number  of  country  people  going  to  that  island  has  largely  increased. 
About  4,000  persons  left  the  islands  in  1914,  practically  all  for  Cuba. 
The  total  was   less  than   for   1913,   as   the   Eiver   Plate   countries 
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attracted  no  emigrants  last  year.    The  Canary  Island  peasantry  arc 
highly  skilled,  are  intensive  cultivators,  accustomed  to  irrigation  and 
heavy  fertilization,  and  are  reasonably  frugal  t\m\  have  no  inclination 
to  seek  city  employment. 
Crops  and  Irrigation. 

In  these  islands  bananas,  tomatoes,  and  potatoes  are  grown  under 
irrigation,  and  the  yield  varies  so  little  from  year  to  year  that  it 
can  be  calculated  in  advance  almost  with  certainty,  this  being  par- 
ticularly true  of  bananas,  which,  in  this  district,  suffer  from  no  dis- 
ease. The  price  of  irrigable  land  situated  near  sea  level  and  with 
sufficient  water  is  about  $5,000  per  acre,  but  great  fear  is  expressed 
that  the  increasing  competition  of  West  Indian  and  Central  Ameri- 
can fruit  in  European  markets  will  destroy  the  basis  of  this  valua- 
tion. The  crop  of  tomatoes  is  valuable,  but  shipments  of  potatoes 
have  been  decreasing,  a  tendency  said  to  be  due  to  competition  from 
southern  Spain  and  Morocco.  Potatoes  are  of  two  classes.  A  small, 
dark  tuber  is  much  esteemed  by  natives  and  sells  locally  for  higher 
prices  than  those  grown  for  export.  For  the  latter  only  imported 
seeds,  nearly  all  English,  are  planted,  the  commonest  variety  being 
the  "  Up-to-date."  There  is  some  complaint  about  the  seed  potatoes 
being  diseased.  Of  unirrigated  crops  the  Canaries  produce  wheat, 
barley,  and  chick  peas,  but  never  enough  for  home  consumption. 
Effect  of  the  Brought — Onion  Seed  and  Other  Products. 

Fuerteventura  and  Lanzarote,  the  two  easternmost  islands,  suf- 
fered in  1914  from  the  worst  drought  for  many  years.  All  crops 
w^ere  total  failures,  live  stock  had  to  be  sent  away,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  import  drinking  water;  but  in  November,  1914,  heavy  rains 
fell,  all  tanks  and  reservoirs  were  filled,  and  good  harvests  are  ex- 
pected for  the  ccmmg  year. 

Onions  are  an  important  crop,  and  the  yield  was  good  and  brought 
exceptionally  high  prices  in  1914,  Onion  seed  is  the  Canarian  prod- 
uct most  interesting  to  the  United  States,  as  almost  its  whole  supply 
is  raised  in  the  two  islands  of  Teneriffe  and  Gomera.  There  are  only 
six  firms  engaged  in  the  business.  Tliey  engage  small  pro])rietors  to 
grow  seed  from  selected  onions.  It  is  said  to  be  impracticable  to 
grow  onion  seed  in  large  fields  because  of  the  many  diseases  to  which 
the  plants  are  lialtle;  consequently,  cultivation  is  in  a  great  many 
small  and  widely  separated  patches.  There  was  an  overproduction 
in  1913,  and  last  year  both  crop  and  exports  were  greatly  reduced. 

Sugar  and  tobacco  are  grown  under  high-tariff  protection,  but 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  production  of  either  will  ever  equal 
local  demands.  Cochineal  and  wine,  once  the  most  famous  products 
of  the  Canaries,  are  now  of  little  importance.  Almonds  from  trees 
that  grow  wild  are  a  source  of  income  to  the  island  of  La  Palma, 
l^ut  have  not  hitherto  been  cultivated;  a  number  of  plantations  have 
been  made  in  Teneriffe,  and  in  a  few  years  exports  may  be  expected 
to  increase.    The  chestnut  harvest  is  also  of  local  importance. 

The  war  affected  agriculture  gi^eatly;  the  market  for  bananas  was 
destroyed,  and  the  Government  forbade  the  exportation  of  potatoes, 
but  tomato  prices  were  excellent.  Unfortunately  many  of  the  largest 
growers,  frightened  by  the  Avar,  failed  to  plant  tomatoes  for  the 
winter  crop,  and  exports  were  much  less  than  usual.  Increased 
freights  and  insurance  fell  heavily  upon  export  crops,  but  benefited 
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growers  of  cereals  by  raising  prices.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  for 
owners  of  banana  lands  to  devote  their  fields  to  other  use  without 
great  loss,  for  no  other  crop  is  sufficiently  remunerative  to  pay  returns 
on  the  enormous  valuations.  Little  or  no  agricultural  machinery  is 
used.  A  few  reapers  have  been  imported,  for  the  grain  fields  near 
Laguna,  but  elsewhere  cultivation  is  on  small  terraced  plots  that  do 
not  admit  the  use  of  machines  or  animal  power. 
Mining  Operations — Manufacturing  Industries. 

There  are  certain  iron-ore  properties  in  the  Canaries  that  have  been 
investigated  at  various  times,  but  have  never  been  developed.  Sul- 
phur mining  was  attempted  and  abandoned  because  of  the  high  tem- 
peratures encountered  a  little  below  the  surface.  Small  quantities  of 
pumice  stone  of  good  quality  are  exported  to  the  United  States,  and 
although  the  deposit  is  said  to  be  large,  no  attempts  to  increase  or 
cheapen  production  have  been  made,  and  in  1914,  though  demand 
and  prices  were  excellent,  there  was  only  one  shipment.  A  few  min- 
ing tools,  principally  air  compressors,  drills,  and  Decauville  cars  and 
track,  are  used  in  water-tunneling  operations. 

In  manufacturing,  the  largest  development  is  in  the  tobacco  indus- 
try. Some  dozens  of  factories  turn  out  large  quantities  of  cigars  and 
cigarettes,  using  all  the  home-grown  and  a  great  deal  of  imported 
tobacco.  There  is  a  small  export  to  North  Africa,  but  the  principal 
trade  is  with  ships  calling  at  the  ports,  and  has  been  much  reduced 
b}^  the  vrar.  There  are  umbrella  factories  that  export  to  Porto  Rico, 
Cuba,  and  Argentina,  and  one  firm  of  embroidery  makers  ships  to  the 
United  States ;  but  other  manufactures  are  of  distinctly  local  charac- 
ter, such  as  lime,  brick,  and  filter  stones.  Upon  the  whole,  manufac- 
turing appears  to  be  making  no  progress.  Some  furniture  and  sash 
and  door  factories  seem  to  be  doing  well,  and  a  brewery  in  Las  Palmas 
is  well  employed ;  but  the  drawn-work  industr}',  so  large  a  few  years 
ago,  has  dwindled  under  Japanese  and  Indian  competition.  Some 
firms  engaged  in  making  waterproofs  have  given  up  business,  and  a 
soap  factory  was  a  failure. 

Shipping  Communications. 

All  steamships  en  route  from  Europe  to  South  America,  to  south- 
east, south,  or  west  Africa,  to  Australia  or  New  Zealand  via  either 
cape  customarily  stop  at  Las  Palmas  or  Teneriffe  to  refill  their  bunk- 
ers. There  are  several  lines  from  British,  German,  and  Norwegian 
ports  whose  outward  voyages  terminate  here ;  Spanish  steamers  from 
the  Peninsula  to  the  River  Plate,  Cuba,  or  Fernando  Poo  call,  an- 
other line  ends  here  after  touching  at  all  Moroccan  ports,  and  there 
are  six  mail  steamers  per  month  from  Cadiz.  AA^ith  the  Avar  the  ton- 
nage of  shipping  entering  has  been  much  reduced ;  the  Deutsch  Ost 
Afrika,  the  Woermann,  the  Hamburg  South  American,  the  Kosmos, 
and  the  Oldenburg  Lines  that  called  regularly,  being  German,  had 
to  suspend  service,  and  several  British  lines  discontinued  their  calls 
at  these  ports. 

The  steam  vessels  calling  at  Teneriffe  during  1014  numbered  3,155, 
of  7,487,050  tons,  and  G68  sailing  vessels  of  93,940  tons.  The  Span- 
ish, British,  German,  Norwegian,  and  French,  in  the  order  named, 
lead  in  the  number  of  vessels  calling.  Great  Britain  led  in  tonnage, 
with  3,784,794. 

The  steam  and  sailing  A'essels  arriving  at  the  port  of  Las  Palmas 
numbered  5,498,  of  11,525,481  tons.    Of  the  vessels,  2,7G3  were  Span- 
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ish,  1,G50  British,  353  German,  and  240  Norwegian.    The  American 
vessels  calling  numbered  12. 

Freight  rates  increased  so  much  as  to  be  a  great  handicap  to 
exporters,  and  business  organizations  of  the  district  united  in  urging 
the  central  government  to  subsidize  a  line  of  Spanish  steamers  to 
carry  fruits  to  Great  Britain.  The  subsidy  of  1,000,000  pesetas 
($193,000)  has  been  included  in  the  estimates  for  the  coming  year, 
and  efforts  aie  being  made  to  organize  a  company  to  operate  under 
it.  Many  business  men,  however,  say  that  no  relief  will  be  obtained 
by  this  method,  basing  their  pessimism  upon  the  fact  that  all  Spanish 
lines  now  receiving  subsidies  charge  higher  rates  for  freight  and 
passengers  than  any  of  their  unassisted  competitors. 
Steamship  Service  v/itli  United  States. 

Trade  with  the  United  States  is  still  retarded  by  poor  communi- 
cations, wdiich,  though  better  than  they  formerly  were,  still  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  The  Pinillos  line  and  the  Compagnie  Generale 
Transatlantique  have  steamers  from  New  Orleans  that  make  stops 
here,  but  never  bring  fi'eight  from  that  port.  The  Elder  Dempster 
and  the  Woermann  lines,  in  conjunction,  were  maintaining  a  monthly 
steamer  service  from  New  York  to  West  Africa,  calling  at  Las 
Palmas,  and  since  the  war  the  former  company  has  tried  to  keep  up 
the  entire  schedule,  but  sailing  dates  have  been  undependable.  and 
it  is  said  that  much  cargo  for  the  Canaries  has  been  declined  for 
lack  of  room.  Local  business  men  often  express  regret  over  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  direct  and  regular  service  from  the  LTnited 
States  and  say  that  with  fortnightly  steamers  sales  of  American 
goods  would  quadruple  in  a  short  time.  A  line  of  small  ste;imers 
from  some  Atlantic  port  to  the  Canaries  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
could  easily  secure  sufficient  cargo,  as  the  amount  of  American  mer- 
chandise now  coming  by  way  of  Hamburg  and  Liverpool  is  large. 

During  the  year  76  vessels  cleared  from  Teneriffe  for  American 
ports.  Of  these,  12  were  for  the  Canal  Zone ;  2G  for  San  Juan.  Porto 
Ivico,  Avith  further  destination  to  either  Cristobal  or  New  Orleans; 
14  for  New  Orleans;  12  for  other  Gulf  ports;  and  G  for  tlie  Pacific' 
coast.  No  mail  or  cargo  for  any  American  port,  except  San  Juan, 
was  taken  by  any  of  these  vessels. 

Postal  SeiTices — Cable  and  Wireless  Services. 

The  Spanish  postal  service  had  announced  that  in  101-1  an  inter- 
national parcel-post  service,  an  international  money-order  business, 
and  a  postal  savings  bank  would  be  inaugurated,  but  later  it  was 
decided  to  postpone  these  improvements  imtil  a  more  propitious  time. 
The  parcel  post  Vvould  not  have  applied  to  the  United  States,  as  there 
is  no  convention  with  Spain. 

The  Teneriffe-Emden  and  Teneriffe-lVIonrovia  cables,  which  are 
of  German  ownei'ship,  were  cut  early  in  the  war.  The  French  cable 
to  Dakar  was  interrupted  for  a  time,  and  tiie  Spanish  line  to  Cadiz 
has  had  great  difficulty  in  handling  all  the  business.  The  wireless 
station  has  done  an  increased  business,  and  by  handling  press  tele- 
grams has  helped  to  relieve  the  congestion. 
Public  Utilities,  Trade,  etc.,  Controlled  Largely  by  Foreigners. 

The  outstanding  feature  in  regard  to  the  commerce  of  the  Canary 
Islands  is  the  large  extent  to  which  it  is  in  foreign  hands.    In  Ten- 
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eriffe  the  tramAViiy  and  the  electric  light  and  power  company  are 
Belgian,  the  gas  works  are  (jcrnian,  the  motor-onmibus  line  is  Portu- 
guese owned;  of  four  coaling  companies  three  are  British  and  one 
German;  the  interisland  niail  steamers,  though  under  the  Spanish 
flag,  are  British  property;  of  six  private  banking  firms  only  one  is 
Spanish ;  and  natives  own  none  of  the  freight  lighters  in  the  harbor. 
The  import  trade  is  conducted  almost  entirely  by  Liverpool  and 
London  firms  (and  before  the  war  by  those  of  Hamburg),  through 
their  branches  or  representatives  here.  The  market  is  an  intensely 
competitive  one.  Despite  an  invasion  of  Indian  bazaar  keepers,  retail 
trade  for  the  most  part  remains  in  Spanish  hands,  and  there  are  some 
wholesale  general  merchants,  but  no  one  of  them  does  a  business  that 
would  be  considered  large  in  an  American  town  of  25,000  inhabitants, 
nor  are  there  any  large  retail  stores.  The  ideal  seems  to  be  to  have 
a  small,  highly  profitable  business  and  to  invest  all  earnings  in  real 
estate,  a  system  which  prevents  the  growth  of  mercantile  establish- 
ments, but  gives  stability  to  credits.  There  are  few"  corporations, 
as  the  laws  bear  more  heavily  upon  them  than  upon  individuals  or 
partnerships.  Every  business  has  to  pa}'  privilege  taxes  and  also 
taxes  upon  its  typewriters,  printing  presses,  Avagons  or  carts,  etc., 
iind  there  is  a  stamp  law.  Among  the  few  articles  subject  to  import 
duty  are  alcohol,  coffee,  tea.  sugar,  chocolate,  tobacco,  and  spices,  but 
there  are  additional  taxes  on  numy  articles.  The  importation  of 
cottonseed  oil  for  food  is  prohibited. 

Exchange  Kates  and  Banking  Facilities. 

Spain  is  a  member  of  the  Latin  Union,  and  the  nominal  value  of 
the  peseta  is  equal  to  that  of  the  franc.  Until  recently,  however,  it 
has  never  been  at  par,  though  the  average  value  has  been  increasing 
ever  since  1898.  The  usual  rate  of  recent  years  has  been  about  lOo 
pesetas  for  100  francs.  Great  confusion  in  exchange  resulted  from 
the  war.  For  some  time  no  official  quotations  were  published,  and 
locally  pesetas  were  above  par;  they  were  then  quoted  at  par  and 
have  remained  at  that  figure  with  onh^  occasional  and  slight  decreases. 
The  banks  have  refused  to  sell  exchange  at  the  published  rates  because 
of  the  unusual  scarcity  of  bills  on  London.  Some  import  firms  made 
private  arrangements  with  exporters  and  succeeded  in  transacting 
consideraljle  business  Avithout  the  aid  of  banks.  During  the  first 
weeks  of  war  some  thousands  of  dollars  in  American  gold  certificates 
Avere  sold  here  by  travelers  at  heavy  discounts.  The  Bank  of  Spain 
and  the  British  Bank  of  West  Africa  have  branches  at  Tenerifi'e  and 
Las  Palmas  and  there  are  numerous  private  banks,  but  the  latter  are 
all  concerns  of  small  capital  conducting  limited  o])erations  at  high 
rates.  Some  of  them  keep  balances  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  NeAv 
York,  but  remittances  of  any  size  have  to  go  through  London.  As 
nearly  all  exports  go  to  England,  bills  on  London  are  ordinarily  plen- 
tiful, but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  imports  exceeded  exports,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  ship  currency  to  Madrid  to  restore  balances. 
Plans  for  a  large  banking  institution  were  being  arranged  with  Brit- 
ish capitalists,  but  the  war  ended  the  idea,  at  least  for  the  present. 

Principal  Imports  Into  the  Islands. 

Statistics  of  trade  are  not  published  until  more  than  a  year  after 
the  clo.se  of  the  period  to  which  they  relate.  They  are  compiled  from 
manifests  and,  as  certified  invoices  are  not  required,  values  are  com- 
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piited  from  an  official  table.  The  last  port  of  sliipmeiit  is  often  given 
as  the  place  of  origin,  which  gives  undue  prominence  to  some  coun- 
tries and  underrates  others.  In  the  following  table  of  imports  into 
tlie  Canary  Islands  the  figures  for  lUlo  are  official,  while  those  for 
1914  are  estimates  from  information  supplied  by  leading  importers 
and  exporters: 


Articles. 


Earth,  stone,  mincra's,  and 
manufactures  of: 

Cement 

Coal 

Mineral  oil 

Glassv.aro 

Pottery  and  porcelain. . . 

other 

Metals,  and  manuiacturcs  of: 

Gold,  silver,  and  plati- 
num   

Iron  and  steel— 

Unmanuractiu'ed 

Maiiuiactures  of 

Hardware  and  tuiwarc. . . 

Firearms 

Copper,    and    manufac- 
tures of 

other  metals,  and  manu- 
factures of 

Chemicals  and  products: 

Drugs 

Paints,   varnishes,   and 
inks 

Mineral  fertilizers 

Refined  sulphur 

Calcium  carl^ide 

Insecticides 

other  chemicals 

Starch 

Candles 

Soap  (common) 

Perfumery 

Explosives 

Cotton,  and  manufacture?  of: 

Raw  cotton,  yarn,  and 
tliread 

Cotton  piece  goods 

other  vesetablo  libers  and 

manufactures 

Wool  and  hair,  and  manu- 
factures of 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of 

I'aper,  and  manufactures  of: 

Fruit  \\Tappers 

AH  other  paper 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Timber 

Box  and  crate  shooks 

Pumiture 

All  other  wood 

Animals 


1913 


1914 


S142,1G3 

S90, 151 

5, G45, 140 

5,101,323 

171,566 

154,510 

107, 640 

70, 302 

122, 672 

81,400 

25,494 

17,000 

13,018 

9,350 

05, 750 

80,861 

76,246 

65, 834 

283,370 

222,631 

4,661 

900 

43,200 

39,746 

25,797 

23,111 

37,077 

26,432 

105, 650 

84,321 

073,263 

614,056 

43,654 

44,203 

27, 505 

23, 101 

92,071 

95, 434 

197, 197 

163,981 

12,341 

8,122 

329, 322 

315,718 

219, 475 

220,  €46 

111,421 

56, 342 

84, 196 

75,232 

173,6:i3 

96. 879 

2,:i73,S71 

1,504,952 

417,740 

311,437 

710, 482 

501,352 

412,658 

280, 751 

17S,  039 

18:5,520 

150,388 

152,301 

51,965 

53,110 

706, 480 

785,321 

205,350 

192, 432 

540, 261 

473,722 

76, 409 

42, 721 

Articles. 


Hides  and  skins,  and  manu- 
factures of; 

Boots  and  shoes 

Leather,  sole  and  strap . . 

All  other 

Ouano  and  dried  blood 

Musical  instruments 

Scipntific  instruments 

Wal  che?  and  cloc  ks 

Typewritmc;  machines 

Electrical  material 

Sowine  machines 

Machinery  and  boilers 

Automobiles  and  other  ve- 
hicles- 

Automobnos 

Other  vehicles 

FoodstufTs,  etc.: 

Bacon  and  lard 

Butter  and  margarm 

Olive  oil 

Meat  and  fish 

Rico 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 

Maize 

O  thcr  cereals ,  peas ,  beans. 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Sugar 

Cofteo 

Cocoa,  tea,  and  spices 

Forage  and  seeds 

Canned  goods 

Confectionery  and  fine 
biscuit 

Cheese 

Other  food  products 

Spirits,  wines,  etc.: 

Rum  and  gin 

Cognac,  whisky,  etc 

Beer  and  cider 

Wine 

Rubber,  and  manufactures 

of 

Toys 

Caps,  hats,  and  hat  forms 

Bags  and  sacks,  empty 

Tobacco 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1913 


$79,  aJ7 
ls;t,j-;)2 
i:ix,  160 
G!),(i71 
43,71)8 
3'.!.  505 
21,8.53 
15,997 
108,334 
57,993 
101,201 


30,00) 
31,354 

74, 778 

43,375 

295,201 

69, 873 

77,801 

267, 854 

'?4 1,394 

847, 109 

323,550 

498,471 

134, 413 

163,608 

37,386 

498, 021 

267, 542 

5,53,071 
30, 032 
42,970 

155, 995 
97, 170 
75, 654 

408, 249 

73,242 

09, 150 

231,055 

18.-),  313 

387, 707 

81,744 


22,422,540 


1914 


$57,333 
122,989 
97,021 
51,320 
30, 432 
12,481 

15,  cm 

10,001 
102,111 
52, 2i4 

75, 078 


33,705 
22, 453 

82, 321 

37,068 

270, 543 

52,721 

81,468 

290,811 

702,044 

890,460 

300, 243 

300,032 

142,311 

88, 054 

23,421 

432, 752 

190,005 

444,321 
24,386 
33,651 

123,400 
50, 361 
60,321 

440, 777 

05,658 

54,843 

198, 719 

100, 645 

243,408 

53, 563 


18,996,413 


Import  Trade  in  Spirits — Motor  Vehicles  in  Use, 

The  whislvj'  used  in  the  Canaries  comes  exclusively  from  Great 
Britain;  one  attempt  to  introduce  American  whisky  was  made,  but 
failed  because  the  popular  taste  demands  the  British  article.  Ameri- 
can beer  was  popular  some  j^ears  ago,  but  was  displaced  by  Danish 
and  German  make.  It  Avas  thought  that  the  war  presented  a  new 
opportunity  for  American  beer,  but  it  was  not  seized,  and  much 
German  trade  has  gone  to  British  brewers.  Rum  comes  mainly  from 
Cuba,  but  this  year  much  has  been  imported  from  Jamaica.  Massa- 
chusetts rum,  which  still  has  such  a  strong  hold  on  the  African  coast, 
is  not  used  here.    Wine  comes  almost  exclusively  from  Spain. 

Forty-six  motor  cars  were  imported  in  1914,  and  there  are  now 
226  in  the  Province,  of  which  8  are  motor  busses  on  regular  routes  in 
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tlie  interior,  1  is  a  delivery  van  used  by  a  tobacco  factory,  and  the 
remainder  pleasure  cars,  though  many  of  the  latter  are  used  in  taxi- 
cab  service,  American  cars  were  not  early  in  tlie  market,  but  have 
recently  been  doing  well.  All  tires  on  the  market  have  hitherto  been 
of  European  make,  but  an  American  manufacturer  has  now  secured 
a  distributor  and  will  soon  have  his  products  in  the  market.  Efforts 
to  push  the  sale  of  motor  cycles  have  not  met  with  much  success, 
though  tv\o  American  manufacturers  are  represented  here.  Bicycles 
are  little  used,  and  those  imported  are  all  from  Europe. 

The  Cheaper  Grade  Cement  in  Demand — Use  of  Fertilizers. 

The  greater  demand  for  cement  has  been  for  the  cheaper  grade 
and  was  supplied  by  Belgium,  though  there  were  imports  from  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  The  better  quality  came  from  Great  Britain,  and 
since  the  war  began  this  has  been  the  only  cement  available  except 
some  from  Barcelona.  Consumption  has  been  much  decreased  by 
the  higher  prices.  Quick  cements  come  from  France  and  there  has 
been  no  interru]3tion  in  the  supply.  [A  report  on  the  cement  trade 
of  the  Canary  Islands  was  published  in  Dailv  Consular  and  Trade 
Eeports  for  June  8,  1914.] 

Imports  of  chemical  fertilizers  are  large.  Hamburg  and  Antwerp, 
both  important  sources  of  supply,  have  been  cut  off  by  the  war,  and 
the  trade  is  now  divided  betv,^een  London  and  Barcelona.  There  is 
a  shortage  of  potash,  and  ammonia  was  scarce  for  a  while,  but  sup- 
plies of  superphosphates  and  other  materials  sufficient  for  the  de- 
creased demand  are  available.  The  United  States  has  no  share  in  this 
large  trade.  [A  report  on  this  trade  v.as  ])ublished  in  the  issue  of 
April  23,  1914.]  Sulphate  of  iron,  which  is  used  as  a  fertilizer  as 
well  as  an  insecticide,  is  now  coming  from  a  factory  in  Lis'oon. 

In  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  products  the  United  States  sends 
certain  proprietary  medicines,  but  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  divided 
among  German}^  France,  and  Great  Britain.  Since  August  it  lias 
been  difficult  to  secure  supplies  from  these  countries  and  some  inqui- 
ries have  been  sent  to  the  United  States,  but  seemingly  jfirms  there 
were  too  busy  with  large  orders  to  take  interest  in  a  small  market. 

The  Coal  Trade  Controlled  Largely  by  British  Companies. 

As  in  previous  years,  all  coal  imported  was  either  Welsh  or  Dur- 
ham. Two  cargoes  from  Philadelphia  that  were  cleared  for  Liberia 
arrived  here  and  one  was  discharged  eventually,  the  other  at  the  time 
of  writing  being  still  on  board  ship  in  the  harbor.  So  long  as  the 
United  Kingdom  can  ship  coal  it  is  improbable  that  American  pro- 
ducers will  be  able  to  sell  here,  as  the  trade  is  entirely  in  British 
hands  and  the  companies  either  own  or  are  interested  in  British 
mines.  There  are  two  German  companies,  and  should  they  be  able 
to  resume  business  after  the  war  the}''  may,  perhaps,  purchase  xVmeri- 
can  coal.  The  companies,  being  bound  to  contract  prices,  were  hard 
hit  by  the  increased  freights.  In  July  the  rate  from  Cardiff'  was  7 
shillings  ($1.70)  per  ton;  by  December  it  liad  reached  12  shillings 
($2.02),  and  by  the  last  of  that  month  22/G  ($5.47)  was  asked. 
All  coal  cargoes  have  been  arriving  in  neutral  vessels.  Colliers 
that  took  2G  to  30  days  to  discharge  in  normal  times  now  clear  in 
5  to  7  davs. 
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American  Flour  on  the  Market — Maize  Imports. 

In  the  first  part  of  last  yQav  ilowv  continued  to  come  from  Liverpool 
mills.  In  An^iust  and  September  J'ood  ex])orts  from  Great  Britain 
were  prohibited  and  considerable  (juantities  of  American  and  Cana- 
dian flour  Avere  ordered,  but  by  the  first  of  November  the  welldcnown 
Liverpool  brands  were  again  in  the  marlcet.  Because  a  steamer 
from  New  York  was  two  Aveeks  late  in  sailing,  some  importers  of 
American  flour  found  themselves  obliged  to  compete  with  that 
from  Liverpool,  Avhich  had  been  sold  at  a  cheaper  price.  Infrequent 
steamers  and  uncertain  sailing  dates  hinder  sales,  but  the  greatest 
obstacle  is  terms,  for  American  flour  exporters  demand  casli  before 
shipment,  Avliich  Spanish  mercliants  Avill  not  pay.  The  trade  is 
therefore  forced  into  the  hands  of  British  commission  and  whole- 
sale houses,  Avhich  have  no  object  in  promoting  American  trade. 
One  brand  of  Minneapolis  flour,  at  first  considered  too  expensive  for 
this  market,  has  won  the  approval  of  both  bakers  and  puldic  and 
will  probably  continue  to  be  sold  here. 

The  trade  in  maize  swung  more  toward  direct  imports  from 
Argentina,  as  a  line  of  vessels  now  terminates  voyages  here,  so  that 
consignees  can  recover  grain  lost  by  defective  sacks.  The  trade  was 
greatly  upset  by  the  Avar,  as  several  German  steamers  taking  refuge 
iiere  Avere  loaded  Avith  maize  and  the  cargoes  Avere  sold  locally.  One 
of  these,  from  Natal,  was  particularly  interesting  because  the  corn 
was  similar  to  American  and  not  like  the  small,  red  grain  from  the 
RiA'er  Plate  and  the  Black  Sea.  In  s])ite  of  a  current  l)elief  that 
Avhite  corn  Avas  unpopular,  it  Avas  sold  for  good  prices.  Imports  of 
maize  amount  to  nearl}^  1,000,000  bushels  annually.  In  normal  times 
AA'heat  came  largel}^  from  Hamburg,  but  noAv  Liverpool  almost  mo- 
nopolizes the  market. 
American  Lard  Predominates — Other  Provisions. 

All  lard  imports  are  of  American  origin.  Formerly  it  came 
through  European  merchants,  but  in  1910  the  consul  here  persuaded 
an  American  packer  to  appoint  a  local  agent  and  to  sell  on  five  days' 
sight  drafts,  since  Avhen  a  satisfactory  business  has  been  done.  An- 
other packer  has  appointed  an  agent  and  the  entire  trade  Avill 
probably  soon  be  direct.  American  "  f atbacks  ■'  are  imported,  but 
nearly  all  hams,  breakfast  bacon,  etc.,  are  from  Great  Britain.  In 
canned  goods,  salmon  and  corned  beef  are  American,  sardines  are" 
Spanish,  and  all  others,  except  a  fcAv  French  vegetables,  are  British. 
Trade  in  Nails,  Hardware,  Machinery,  Etc. 

The  most  important  item  under  iron  and  steel  manufactures  is 
Avire  nails,  of  Avhich  the  imports  amount  to  about  $50,000  annualh". 
Formerly  the  United  States  competed  in  this  trade  Avith  Belgium  and 
Germany,  but  the  past  year  all  have  been  furnished  l)y  the  United 
States.  jNIany  articles  of  American  manufacture  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  liardAvare  stores,  but  only  about  half  are  sold  direct.  Aluminum, 
enameled,  and  tinned  cooking  vessels  are  imported  from  England 
and  Germany.  There  is  a  steady  demand  for  corrugated  sheets  of 
galvanized  iron.  Cast-iron  pipe  and  a  little  structural  steel  Avas 
imported  from  Belgium,  and  some  inquiries  have  lately  gone  to  the 
United  States.  The  demand  for  stoves  is  small,  but  thousands  of 
cast-iron  braziers  are  imported,  as  nearlA^  all  cooking  is  done  on  char- 
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coal  fires.  There  are  no  jobbers  or  wholesale  dealers  in  hardware, 
and  though  several  Birmingham  firms  have  representatives  here 
this  is  not  really  a  manufacturers'  market.  Some  American  hard- 
ware jobber  might  profitably  extend  his  efi'orts  to  this  district. 

Many  inquii-ies  from  American  manufacturers  of  machinery  are 
received  and  are  hard  to  answer.  Some  machinery  is  in  use  and  more 
is  being  imported,  but  there  are  no  dealers  and  there  is  no  established 
trade.  Each  installation  appears  to  stand  by  itself  and  to  be  pur- 
chased either  by  the  engineer  who  installs  it  or  from  advertisements 
in  export  journals.  All  the  larger  plants  belong  to  foreign  com- 
panies and  the  equipment  usually  comes  from  tlie  country  of  the 
stocldiolders. 

leather,  Shoes,  Oils,  Paints,  Etc. 

Under  the  heading  of  leather  and  manufactures  the  heaviest  de- 
mand is  for  sole  leather,  which  comes  principally  from  Spain  and 
Italy.  The  United  States  sends  some  high-class  upper  leather.  Diffi- 
culty is  being  experienced  in  obtaining  sole  leather  from  the  usual 
sources,  and  inquiries  have  been  sent  to  the  United  States.  Boots 
and  shoes  of  the  cheaper  qualities  come  from  Spain,  and  many  are 
labeled  American.  The  better  grade  of  shoes  comes  from  Great 
Britain,  American  shoes  were  imported  some  years  ago,  but  the 
attempt  was  not  successful  and  has  not  been  repeated. 

The  kerosene  imported  is  all  American.  An  American  company 
has  magazines  here  and  sells  direct  to  dealers.  This  is  the  only 
American  product  that  is  brought  to  the  purchaser,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  speculate  as  to  the  success  that  might  attend  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  similar  s^'stem  for  selling  other  staple  products.  A  Liver- 
pool export  firm  sells  some  kerosene  made  by  another  American  corn- 
pan}'.  Consumption  could  be  increased  by  proper  efforts  to  popu- 
larize lamps  and  oil  heaters.  The  importation  of  candles  is  enor- 
mous, and  there  is  scarcely  a  house  with  any  sort  of  heating  appa- 
ratus, tliough  there  are  chilly  days  in  the  winter.  One  drawback  is 
that  petroleum  oils  are  subject  to  consumption  taxes  that  sometimes 
amount  to  10  cents  per  gallon.  Lubricating  oils  are  sold  by  the  same 
companies,  but  in  this  line  there  is  British  competition.  Paints  are 
supplied  almost  exclusively  by  one  British  firm,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  some  American  manufacturer  might  do  well  to  investigate  the 
market.  Varnishes  and  enamels  come  from  various  sources,  and  one 
American  brand  has  a  large  sale. 
Large  Trade  in  Soap  and  Candles — Duty  on  Sugar. 

The  staple  soap  is  the  blue-mottled  variety,  which  British  manu- 
facturers deliver  here  for  about  4|-  cents  per  pound.  Other  soapa 
have  but  a  small  share  of  the  large  trade. 

The  $300,000  worth  of  candles  imported  are  supplied  by  one 
British  firm,  the  one  factory  that  formerly  competed  being  at  Rou- 
baix,  France. 

[A  report  on  the  trade  in  toilet  and  laundry  supplies  and  candles 
in  the  Canary  Islands  was  published  in  Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Eeports  for  July  16,  1914.] 

A  small  amount  of  sugar,  which  shows  no  tendency  to  increase,  is 
grown  under  a  heavy  protective  tariff.  There  is  constant  agitation 
against  the  dutj'',  which  raises  the  price  to  12  cents  per  pound,  and 
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this  year  it  was  reduced  from  70  pesetas  ($13.51)  per  220  pounds 
to  60  pesetas  ($11.58).  A  later  edict  materially  reduced  the  duty  on 
vSpanish  sugar  imi)orted  in  Spanish  A-essels,  wjiich  confines  the  mar- 
ket to  the  Spanish  product.  This  is  the  first  instance,  under  the 
present  law,  of  Spain  being  oiven  any  preference  over  otiier  countries 
in  commerce  with  the  Canaries. 

Large  Imports  of  Cotton  Goods. 

Imports  of  cotton  goods  amount  to  about  $2,000,000  annuall3^ 
This  trade  is  supplied  principally  by  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  Several  Manchester  firms  have  representatives  here,  and  sales- 
men from  that  center  call  frequently.  Belgium  sold  a  considerable 
(juantity  of  goods,  mostly  sheetings,  and  Germany  shipped  fair  quan- 
tities of  tulles  and  knitted  fabrics.  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Ital}'', 
Germany,  and  Belgium  sell  cotton  manufactures  through  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  their  merchants,  but  no  attempt,  other  than  the 
writing  of  an  occasional  letter,  has  ever  been  made  to  introduce 
American  goods.  Nevertheless,  some  reach  the  market,  about  $30,000 
worth  of  sheetings,  denim,  sailcloth,  etc.,  being  sold  direct  and  per- 
haps an  equal  amount  coming  through  European  dealers.  Cotton 
blankets  are  imported  in  large  quantities,  because  the  country  people 
vrear  them  as  cloaks. 

Silks  have  come  mainly  from  France,  but  since  the  war  merchants 
have  not  bought,  and  stocks  are  low.  Supplies  can  not  be  had  from 
France  at  present,  and  some  inquiries  have  been  sent  to  the  United 
vStates.  All  linen  is  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  comitry  and 
Spain  supply  practically  all  woolens. 

Tobacco  leads  in  Direct  Imports  from  United  States. 

Direct  imports  of  leaf  and  scrap  tobacco  have  been  increasing  until 
now  they  exceed  in  value  any  other  article  of  American  export  to  the 
Canaries.  Until  the  beginning  of  hostilities  much  came  via  Ham- 
burg, and  some  still  arrives  from  Liverpool,  but  the  trade  is  now 
largely  direct.  The  financial  assistance  of  German  and  British  firms 
is  still  necessary,  however.  The  tobacco  trade  was  hard  hit  by  the 
Avar,  but  is  showing  signs  of  recover}'. 

All  tobacco  produced  in  the  Canaries  is  grown  on  the  Island  of 
La  Palma.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  male  inhabi- 
tants of  this  district  have  worked,  at  one  time  or  another,  on  Cuban 
plantations,  and  are  more  or  less  skilled  in  the  processes  of  growing 
and  curing  tobacco.  The  seed  nsed  is  of  Cuban  origin  and  the  ])rod- 
nct  resembles  that  of  the  Eemedios  district,  but  is  locally  considered 
to  be  of  better  grade,  though  the  quality  varies  greatly  according  to 
the  season  and  the  care  used  in  curing.  Seeking  to  be  less  de])endent 
upon  foreign  sources  the  Spanish  Government  has  made  efi'orts  to 
encourage  tobacco  growing  in  this  Province.  In  1901  an  exj:)ert  Avas 
designated  to  advise  and  assist  the  planters,  and  the  Spanish  Kcgie 
Avas  induced  to  offer  to  purchase  annually  220,000  pounds  of  Canary 
tobacco  at  prices  equal  to  those  paid  for  Eemedios.  For  some  years 
purchases  Avere  made,  but  the  quality  of  the  La  Palma  crop  has  im- 
proved, and  the  tariff  raises  its  price  so  that  it  is  more  costly  than 
Eemedios  and  the  company  has  not  bought  any  for  a  long  time, 
though  it  still  advertises  annually  for  bids  from  groAvers,  offering 
last  year  prices  ranging  from  11 J  to  IT]  cents  per  pound.     Canary 
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tobacco  actually  brings  IS  to  25  cents  per  pound,  and  the  production 
rims  from  50,000  to  80,000  pounds  annually.  'Hie  industry  is  not 
expanding,  though  there  is  suitable  land  available  for  a  much  larger 
crop,  for  it  is  dependent  upon  j^i'oiection,  and  con  not  outgrow  the 
local  demand  without  meeting  a  heavy  drop  in  prices. 
American  Lumber,  Shocks,  and  riirniture. 

In  the  lumber  trade  of  the  islands  the  United  States  has  not  held 
its  own.  American  sales  are  as  large  as  ever,  but  the  total  imports 
have  about  trebeled,  and,  whereas  formerly  all  liuiiber  came  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States,  the  trade  is  now  divided  among 
the  United  States,  the  Baltic,  and  Austria-Hungary.  In  1914  one 
shipment  of  sliooks  from  Austria  arrived  via  Italy,  but  all  others 
came,  as  usual,  from  Scandinavia.  The  shooks  imported  were 
bought  before  the  war  began,  bu.t  higher  freights  and  insurance 
increased  their  landed  cost.  The  quantity  was  somewhat  reduced, 
as  the  strawboard  drums  are  displacing  crates  for  banana  packing. 
Prices  on  box  and  crate  shooks  have  hitherto  been  too  low  for  Ameri- 
can manufacturers,  but  the  tendency  is  for  them  to  advance.  Last 
year  nearly  all  were  shipped  in  solid  cargoes  in  sailing  vessels  or 
small  steamers.  On  this  system  freights  would  not  be  such  a  handi- 
cap to  American  producers.  [A  report  on  the  trade  of  the  islands 
in  shooks  and  packing  materials  was  published  in  Daily  Consular 
and  Trade  Reports  for  June  5,  1914.] 

American  fu.rniture  has  lost  ground,  as  the  cheaper  qualities  can 
be  bought  to  advantage  in  southern  Spain,  and  Las  Palmas  and 
Teneriffe  have  botli  enacted  laws  favoring  local  manufacture.  Some 
desks  of  good  quality  are  imported.  An  order  for  refrigerators 
was  sent  during  the  year,  but  the  goods  did  not  equal  the  advertising 
cuts  in  attractiveness  and  the  largest  refrigerator  was  badly  dam- 
aged in  transit.  It  Avas  ordered  for  a  club  and  remained  by  tlie  front 
door  for  several  weeks  in  its  damaged  condition ;  its  silent  testimony 
probably  did  American  trade  a  good  deal  of  damage.  |  A  report 
on  the  furniture  trade  of  the  Canary  Islands  appeared  in  the  issue 
of  Nov.  5,  1914.] 

American  Trade  Obstacles  and  Opportunities. 

American  imports  from  the  Canaries  for  the  last  seven  years  aver- 
aged $106,000,  while  exports  to  the  islands  amounted  to  about  $500,- 
000  aimually.  American  sales  have  remained  the  same  in  value  and 
have  decreased  in  quantity  throughout  a  period  in  which  the  foreign 
purchases  of  the  district  have  more  tlian  doubled.  Little  effort  is 
made  to  sell  American  products;  much  European  capital  is  invested 
in  the  islands;  many  western  Europeans  are  engaged  in  business  here, 
and  commercial  travelers  from  those  countries  arrive  almost  daily, 
while  there  are  no  American  residents  and  no  American  travelers 
call.  European  firms,  loiowing  the  market,  grant  credits,  while 
American  exporters  often  demand  cash  before  shipment.  The  steamer 
service  from  New  York  is  infrequent,  and  rates,  because  of  the  longer 
distance,  are  necessarily  higher  than  from  Europe.  A  great  difficulty 
is  that  of  prices.  Competition  has  been  so  intense  that  there  is  little 
profit  in  any  staple  line,  and  American  business  men  are  not  keen  to 
enter  a  trade  in  which  there  is  little  to  be  made.  It  is  probable  that 
the  war  will  improve  this  condition. 
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Shave  of  Each  Country  in  Import  Trade, 

The  follov/ing  table  sIioavs  the  vahie  of  the  imports  into  the  Canary; 
IsLands  f ion  each  country  for  the  hist  two  years : 


Coiuitricj. 

1913 

1914 

Countries. 

1913 

1914 

United  Kingdom: 

S5, 645,140 

6,949,852 

3,598,116 

1,559,253 

709, 067 

530, 219 

466, C04 

422,044 

$5,101,323 
5, 572, 340 
3,201,604 

987,441 
690, 013 
329,042 
248, 166 
391,832 

Sweden 

J41 1,625 
408,676 
372, 798 
338, 935 
317,112 
25(j,  098 
436,401 

$415, 396 

Coal 

301,686 

Merchandise 

401,723 

Spain  and  possessions 

Germany 

Morocco 

364,542 

United  States    

458,005 
242  3''1 

Argentina 

Cul)a 

France 

290, 374 

Total 

Italy  

22,422,540 

18,996,413 

Statistics  of  Trade  With  United  States  Understated. 

Tlie  vahie  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  as  given  above, 
however,  is  imderstatetL  Exchiding  barley  shipped  here  for  orders, 
the  declared  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  Canary  Islands  in 
19i;5  were  $465,106,  and  the  landed  value  was,  of  course,  greater.  The 
United  States  has  no  share  in  the  trade  in  coal,  cement,  fertilizer, 
chemicals,  candles,  soap,  paper,  biscuits,  confectionery,  or  spirits, 
wines,  etc.,  totaling  $10,000,000;  and  of  nearly  $4,000,000  worth  of 
textiles,  American  manufacturers  supply  only  $30,000  Avorth,  while 
the  American  share  in  the  grain,  flour,  and  canned-goods  business  is 
small.  The  American  sales  are  principally  of  lard,  lumber,  petro- 
leum, and  tobacco,  although  perfuineiy,  patent  medicines,  hardware, 
windmills,  typewriters,  cash  registers,  automobiles,  and  an  occa- 
sional piece  of  machinery  are  also  shipped.  Thus  far  the  war  has 
caused  unusual  orders  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States  only  for  flour, 
wire  nails,  and  malted  milk,  although  hardware  and  tobacco,  formerly 
bought  through  Hamburg,  are  now  being  purchased  direct,  and  there 
are  suggestions  that  leather,  silk  articles,  ijharmaceutical  supplies, 
and  some  textiles  maj'  be  bought. 

The  Export  Trade.  ' 

The  Canaries  always  import  much  more  than  they  export,  and  make 
the  balance  good  by  sales  of  supplies  to  ships  and  to  tourists.  The 
following  were  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  the  Canary 
Islands  during  the  past  two  3'ears : 


Articles. 


Almonds 

Bananas 

Coal  (in  bunkers) 

Cochineal 

Cotton  goods 

Embroidery 

Kerosene 

Onions 


1913 


811,040 

0, 628, 057 

7,300,000 

75, 124 

16,527 

23,040 

182,441 

92, 190 


1914 


.813,250 

3,869,354 

5, 475, 000 

09, 130 

13,246 

24,333 

90, 120 

123, 044 


Articles. 


Onion  seed 

Potatoes 

Salt  fish 

Tomatoes 

Umbrellas 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1913 


1914 


SS6, 578 

270, 578 

79, 943 

2, 477, 054 

50,034 

333,010 


17,032,222 


13,138,249 


Exports  to  United  States  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  showed  a  heavy  falling 
off,  but  this  was  not  due  to  the  war.  The  decrease  was  in  U\o  items, 
onion  seed  and  cochineal ;  the  first  was  caused  by  overproduction  the 
year  before,  and  the  second  is  a  trade  that  is  dAvindling.  Exports  to 
Porto  Rico  showed  a  small  increase,  which  would  have  been  greater 
but  for  the  embargo  from  August  to  December  on  potato  shipments. 

The  following  were  the  exports  and  their  value  invoiced  at  the 
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American  consulate  at  Teneriffe  and  the  agency  at  Grand  Canar}''  for 
the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  during  the  past  two  j^ears : 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

FOR  UNITED  STATES. 

Alfalfa  seed 

S270 

i,  C2S 

59 

14,704 

14,745 

1,537 

1,430 

43,293 

COO 

1,415 

1,752 

FOR  POKTO  RICO. 

Dripstones 

S106 

201 

729 

21,066 

1,933 

14.602 

2,365 

S64 

Gallic 

31 

Ilidas 

2,401 
21  OSS 

Goclitpe;il 

S32, 243 
13, 031 

Onions 

Onion  seed 

2,548 
13,233 
5  991 

Hides.   ...' 

1,323 
84,615 

U  pabrellas 

Waliluts 

368 

1,013 

129 

Total  

Pumice  stone 

2,7.57 

Total         

133,009 

84,46:3 

42,018 

45.905 

The  returned  American  goods  consisted  of  empty  steel  barrels, 
valued  at  $1,560,  and  $9SS  worth  of  ships  stores.  There  were  no 
declared  exports  to  Hawaii  or  the  Philippines. 

GRAND  CANARY. 

[March  8.] 

The  island  of  Grand  Canary,  with  an  area  of  531  sqnare  miles, 
has  a  population  of  164,140.  The  principal  cities  and  towns  are  Las 
Palmas,  Puerto  de  la  Liiz,  Arucas,  Telde,  Guia,  Teror,  San  Lorenzo, 
and  Santa  Bri,g;ida. 

The  city  of  ^  Las  Palmas  had  63,000  inhabitants  in  1910,  and  its 
port,  4  miles  from  the  city  proper,  had  another  15,000.  The  popula- 
tion of  both  is  now  estimated  at  90,000.  Las  Palmas  is  the  most 
frequented  Spanish  port  and  is  one  of  the  principal  coaling  stations 
of  the  world.  The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  for  the  last  four 
years  was:  1911,  13,401,502;  1912,  15,170,948;  1913,  16,184,834;  and 
1914,  11,525,481.  Tlie  entire  decrease  for  1914  occurred  in  the  last 
five  months  of  the  year,  when  the  average  monthly  tonnage  dropped 
from  11  million  tons  to  less  than  half  a  million  tons. 
Crop  Prospects — General  Conditions. 

The  leading  industry  is  agriculture,  the  most  valuable  crops  be- 
ing bananas,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  and  grapes  for  wine. 
Grain  crops  are  not  nearlj'-  sufficient  for  home  consumption  and 
about  18,000  tons  of  niaize  are  imported  annually  by  the  island, 
some  of  which  is  reexported.  Present  conditions  have  resulted  in  in- 
creased plantings  of  corn  and  potatoes;  the  latter  are  just  coming 
in,  and  the  crop  is  said  to  be  so  good  that  it  will  materially  reduce 
the  cost  of  living. 

Like  other  towns  and  cities  of  the  Canaries,  Las  Palmas  has  been 
prosperous  for  some  years  past.  There  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
demand  for  bananas  nor  to  the  prices  that  could  be  gotten  for  them 
in  Europe;  money  Avas  plentiful;  a  great  deal  of  new  building  was 
done;  and  the  several  trades  flourished.  One  water  company,  organ- 
ized a  few  years  ago,  has  returned  100  per  cent  annually  on  the 
investment,  and  some  others  have  done  almost  as  well. 
The  Coaling"  Trade — Freight  Rates. 

There  arc  six  Briti.sh  firms  and  one  German  in  the  coal  business, 
and  imports,  till  August,  1914,  were  made  at  the  rate  of  800,000 
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tons  annually.  In  normal  times  American  coal  can  not  be  imported 
because  of  the  greater  distance  and  consequent  higher  freights,  and 
also  because  most  of  the  companies  are  interested" in  British  mines. 
Some  American  coal  was  imported  in  1912  during  the  strikes  in 
England;  and  in  August,  IDll:,  it  being  feared  that  Great  Britain 
would  prohibit  coal  exports,  one  cargo  of  7,070  tons  of  Pocohontas 
and  another  of  6,033  tons  of  Orcutt's  New  River  were  purchased. 

Freights  from  Newcastle  Avere  $1.70  in  July,  and  reached  $5.60  by 
the  end  of  December.  Mercantile  contracts  for  bunkering  in  1914 
Avere  $7.30  for  Welsh  and  $6.45  for  Durham.  War  canceled  all  con- 
tracts, and  by  the  end  of  the  year  Welsh  coal  was  $12.15  and  Dur- 
ham $11.30,  Avith  demand  about  one-third  of  normal.  Both  freights 
and  prices  have  since  increased.  No  coal-handling  machinery  is 
used;  colliers  diseharge  directly  into  lighters. 

The  exports  and  imports  of  Grand  Canary  are  similar  to  those 
of  Teneriffe.  There  are  some  minor  differences,  however.  Grand 
Canary  lives  on  corn  and  Teneriffe  on  Avheat;  in  Las  Palmas,  the 
"  consumos "  tax  having  been  al)olished,  many  articles  are  cheaper 
and  are  more  largely  used,  while  there  is  an  export  trade  Avhich 
Teneriffe  lacks.  Kerosene  and  gasoline  cost  only  about  half  as  much 
as  in  Teneriffe. 

Imports  from  United  States. 

Besides  kerosene,  gasoline,  and  lubricating  oils,  yellow-pine  lumber 
and  leaf  tobacco  are  the  other  principal  articles  imported  from  the 
United  States.  Las  Palmas  has  had  more  certain  and  regular  steam- 
ship connection  Avith  Ncav  York  than  Teneriffe,  and  consequentl}^ 
imports  more  American  goods.  Lumber  comes  in  sailing  vessels; 
1,935  thousand  feet  of  pitch  pine  from  the  United  States  and  914 
thousand  feet  of  Avhite  pine  from  Canada  Avere  imported  in  1914. 

Manifests  show  that  automobiles  and  accessories,  canvas,  carriages, 
clocks,  cotton  cloths,  face  cream,  florida  Avater,  flour,  f^irniture,  gaso- 
line, hair  tonic,  harness,  kerosene,  lard,  leaf  tobacco,  lubricating  oil, 
lumber,  malted  milk,  medicinal  soap,  motor  cycles,  nails,  patent  medi- 
cines, photographic  supplies,  plug  tobacco,  pumps,  sapolin,  scales, 
shoe  buttons,  shoe  leather,  shoe  polish,  stoves,  A'arnish,  Avheat,  AvindoAv 
blinds,  Avindmills,  and  Avire  nails  Avere  imported  in  the  direct  steamers. 
Orders  for  flour,  wheat,  wire  nails,  and  malted  milk  Avent  to  the 
United  States  because  of  the  Avar,  but  the  rest  is  regular  trade.  Many 
other  articles  of  American  manufacture  are.  imported,  but  the  quan- 
tity is  small  compared  Avith  Avhat  might  be  supplied.  The  largest 
im])ort  lines  in  Avliich  American  products  are  unrepresented  are  box 
and  crate  shooks,  cement,  coal,  fertilizers,  grains,  groceries,  galvan- 
ized sheets,  iron  pipe,  boots,  and  shoes,  Avhile  the  United  States  sup^ 
plies  only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  cotton  goods  and  little  more  of  the 
machinery. 

There  are  many  British,  German,  French,  and  Belgian  subjects  in 
business  in  Las  Palmas,  l)ut  there  are  no  resident  Americans.  There 
is  howcA-er  one  large  Spanish  wholesale  house  Avliose  principal  busi- 
ness for  40  years  has  been  Avith  the  United  States.  A  firm  of  manu- 
facturers and  commission  agents  devoted  exclusively  to  American 
trade  has  also  been  instrumental  in  increasing  American  imports  con- 
siderably. [The  names  of  these  tAvo  firms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Bureau  "of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  or  its  branch  offices.] 
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